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NORTH AMERICAN ETHNOGRAPHICAL MATERIAL 
IN ITALIAN COLLECTIONS 

By DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr 

Considering the scarcity of early American ethnological material, 
and realizing how comparatively small are the collections of old 
objects of a perishable nature in American museums, it is with a 
feeling of pleasure and satisfaction that such things are met with in 
the older institutions in Europe. Brought here as curiosities by the 
explorer, the missionary, or the trader, at an early day — in many 
cases when the greater portion of the continent was yet held and 
occupied by the native tribes — various articles reached different 
collections where they were cared for and preserved, others were 
hidden away only to come to light by chance at this late day, as 
was the case with the two Mexican atlatls now in the Florence 
Museum.^ Probably there are yet other specimens, of equal interest 
and value, that may be revealed at some future time. 

The museums in Florence and Rome possess very rare and 
valuable ethnological specimens from North America. Some of 
these are of historic interest, especially the specimens from Mexico 
which appear to have been part of the collection sent to Spain by 
Cortes. But, as is the case in some of the older institutions, the 
collections mentioned are very incomplete, and regarding a number 
of the specimens nothing definite is known; consequently we can 
say only approximately where many objects were collected. 

As I have already described the two atlatls in the Anthropo- 
logical Museum in Florence, above referred to, the first part of this 
article will be devoted to a consideration of the other rare Mexican 
objects in the several Italian collections. 

The ancient Aztec atlatl in the Kircheriano Museum in Rome 
is similar to those in Florence, being made of the same kind of 
wood, which is heavy and dark, resembling rosewood ; but it is not 

^ See American Anthropologist ^ I905> vil, 218. 
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SO well preserved and the gold has been rubbed and worn away 
from much of the carved surface/ The carving is in very low relief, 
similar to the larger of the Florence specimens. The decoration 
on the back is not divided into sections by transverse lines or ridges, 
but is composed of a single continuous group of figures and symbols 
closely connected. 

The dimensions^ of this, which may be termed Specimen C 
(pi. xviii), are : 

Length 565 mm 

fat upper end. 39 

Width ^ at end of carving 29 

(at lower end 20 

Length of carved surface 360 

Length of hook 64 

Length of groove 501 

iir-j^i- c ( at base of hook 7.5 

Width of groove j^t j^^^er end ....: 4 

The front of this specimen is more elaborately carved than either 
of the specimens in Florence. The hook is more massive and is 
carved in the form of a human head surmounted by a large head- 
dress. Down each side of the groove are five human figures, 
standing, and facing inward. 

The great similarity of the three atlatls will be apparent to all 
who may compare the plates. All were undoubtedly ceremonial 
objects, as no actual weapon would have been so elaborately deco- 
rated and covered with gold. 

In addition to the two atlatls there are four other objects in Flor- 
ence, which probably belonged in the first instance to the Cortes 
collection, one being an alabaster mask preserved in the Gem room 
of the Uffizi gallery, a small jade figure and an obsidian mirror in 
Professor Giglioli*s collection, and the Codex in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale. 

The mask (pi. xix, ct) is formed of a very beautiful piece of ala- 
baster, light green in color. The greatest width is 155 mm.; 

» When the two Florence specimens were obtained by Professor Mantegazza, they 
were in an old leather-covered case in which they had evidently been kept for many years. 
This may account for their more perfect state of preservation. 

2 It will be seen that these figures differ slightly from those given by Mrs Nuttall .in 
her paper, *» Atlatl or Spear-thrower," published by the Peabody Museum in 1891. 
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the length, 160 mm. Originally there was a projection on each 
side ; the one on the left has been broken, but the one on the right 
is perfect. There are two similar ridges on the back. All are 
perforated, and the perforations are worn, showing the effect of the 
cords which were used in fastening the mask. Unfortunately the 
eyes are not the original ones ; they are made of glass but appear 
to be very old. There is also some question as to the age of the 
painting in the mouth ; very little of it is visible, and it was evidently 
done many years ago. However, even with these retouches, if such 
they really are, the mask is very interesting historically, and for that 
reason, if for no dther, is worthy of illustration here. 

The jade figurine in Professor Giglioli's collection (pi. xix, b^ c) is 
55 mm. high. The color is dark, mottled green. About the year 
1650 this object was in the collection of Cardinal Guadagni in Flor- 
ence. Its history before that time is not known, but it probably be- 
longed to the same collection as the other objects from Mexico. 

The Kircheriano Museum in Rome is fortunate in possessing, 
in addition to the one atlatl, five specimens of great rarity, from 
Mexico. These are incrusted objects consisting of two masks, two 
knife-handles (unfortunately the blades are missing), and a human 
femur formed into a musical instrument. They have already been 
described and figured by Professor Pigorini.^ These, together with 
the three atlatls, the mask in the Ufifizi, the figurine and mirror in 
Professor Giglioli's collection, and the two codices — one the 
Codex Borgiana, now in the Vatican ; the other preserved in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale in Florence — both of which have been repro- 
duced, probably once belonged to the famous collection of the 
Medicis. No other objects of Mexican origin belonging to that col- 
lection are now known to be in Italy, but it is not impossible that 
others may be hidden away, to be revealed from time to time. 

In the paper to which I have referred, Professor Pigorini traces 
fourteen other examples of incrusted objects of Aztec origin which 
are now the property of different European collections. These in- 
clude seven in the Christy collection in the British Museum ; one in a 



J Luigi Pigorini, " Gli antichi oggetti messicani incrostati di mosaico esistenti nel 
Museo preistorico ed etnografico di Roma," Memorie R, Accad. dei Linceiy ser. iii, vol. 
xn, pp. 336-342, Roma, 1885. 
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private collection in England ; two in the Ethnographical Museum 
in Copenhagen ; three in the Ethnographical Museum in Berlin ; 
and one said to be in Gotha. With the five pieces in Rome there 
are thus nineteen known specimens in various parts of Europe ; but 
many, if not all, were at one time in Florence. 

The best-preserved and most interesting of the specimens in 
Rome is a mask representing a human face. The entire length is 
280 mm. and the width is about 135 mm., approximately life size. 
The inner surface is plain, while the outside is covered with mosaic, 
which for the greater part is of turquoise outlined with pearl. 
Professor Pigorini ^ has been able to trace the history of this most 
interesting piece for more than three and a half centuries, finding 
this entry in the Inventario delta Gnardaroba Medicea, 1553 : Una 
7naschera Venuia cC India composta di tur chine sopra il legno. This 
is the first of a series of references to the same mask made in differ- 
ent lists. 

The art here illustrated as practised by the ancient Mexicans is 
another link connecting the culture of that people and of the 
earlier pueblo-dwellers of New Mexico and Arizona. In no other 
part of North America is the art known to have been followed ; in 
both the regions indicated turquoise was the principal material of 
which the mosaic was formed, and although the incrusted objects 
from the two localities are very different in form, there is a similar- 
ity in the workmanship that suggests a connection between the 
ancient peoples. 

Of special interest is a small collection from the northwest 
coast of America, now in the Anthropological Museum in Florence. 
It includes thirty-four pieces, all of which were collected by Captain 
Cook during his third voyage, in the year 1778. This collection 
has already been described and many of its objects figured by Pro- 
fessor Giglioli.^ 

Of the thirty -four specimens, twenty-three were obtained in the 
vicinity of Nootka and include garments, ornaments, weapons, and 



lOp. cit., p. 338. 

2E. H. Giglioli, **Appunti intorno ad una collezione Etnografica fatta durante il 
terzo viaggio di Cook," Archivio per V Ant. e la Etnol,^ vol. XXV, pp, 120-161, Firenze, 
1895. 
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ceremonial objects, for the greater part in a good state of preserva- 
tion. Four hats in this portion of the collection are of interest, as 
they are probably the specimens which were figured in the account 
of the voyage. Two are conical in form, terminating in a point ; 
on each are represented four large whales and many canoes. The 
others are smaller and lower, having flat crowns and being decorated 
with a symbolic design painted in red, blue, and black. 

Two capes made of narrow strips of cedar bark, braided, and 
continuing as a fringe at the bottom ; a bracelet made of horn, and 
two wooden combs, highly decorated and well preserved, were col- 
lected at Nootka. Other specimens from the same locality are 
several harpoon points ; a bow 1,135 "^"^- i^ length ; and a wooden 
mask representing a human face, skilfully made. Two very fine 
examples of the bone club, both well decorated with characteristic 
carving and in an excellent state of preservation, belong to the same 
collection. The remaining eleven objects forming the Cook col- 
lection consist of harpoons and smaller weapons from Prince 
William sound, Norton sound, and Unalaska. Considered histor- 
ically this collection possesses great value in addition to the rarity 
and interest of the specimens. 

There are a few very interesting objects from the same part of 
North America, preserved in the Kircheriano Museum in Rome. 

Professor Giglioli^s collection of material from the northwestern 
part of North America is very rich and complete, and includes a 
large series of hafted implements and weapons from Vancouver 
island and northward. The most interesting of these are to be fig- 
ured in a work descriptive of the entire collection which he has now 
in preparation. 

The greater portion of the collections from North America be- 
longing to the Italian museums consists of specimens from the cen- 
tral and eastern sections of the continent, representing the work of 
the Sioux, the Algonquians, and the Iroquois. Certainly there are 
a number of very interesting objects in the various collections. 
Some bear a date, or a few words of an old inscription which offer 
a clue to their history ; but in the great majority of cases there is 
absolutely nothing known of the pieces — no records of when or 
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where they were obtained. This is to be regretted, as many may 
have an interesting history which can never be known. 

Among the specimens in the Anthropological Museum in 
Florence are two pairs of moccasins and a knife-sheath, all being 
the work of eastern tribes. These were acquired by the museum 
in 1828. They are interesting old pieces, such as are very rare in 
American collections. 

Of the two pairs of moccasins (pi. xx, a\ one appears to be quite 
old and dates probably from the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Along each side of the top, or opening, is a piece of buck- 
skin, 140 mm. in length and 60 mm. in width, covered for a dis- 
tance of 40 mm. from the top by a band of porcupine quillwork 
dyed red. This band is composed of four narrow rows, the whole 
being surrounded first by a single row of twisted quills dyed yellow, 
then by a narrow band of quills colored red and white. To the 
lower end of the latter are attached tufts of moose hair, also dyed 
red, each tuft being covered for a distance of 1 5 mm. with a thin 
metal band, between which and the edge of the buckskin is a knot 
of red quills. Three narrow rows of quills extend down the back 
seam and also down the top from the opening to the end. Tufts of 
hair similarly dyed and partly covered with metal are attached to 
the end of the band above mentioned. The upper half of the quill- 
work on the front is bordered on each side by a single row of eight 
wampum beads, alternating purple and white. Attached to the 
lower ends of the rows of bead^ are tufts of hair, similarly dyed and 
covered. From the point of attachment a narrow line of quills runs 
off at an angle ; at the end of this line is one white wampum bead. 
The moccasins were originally red, as were the hair and the greater 
portion of the quill work. On each of the side bands, however, 
there are two diagonal lines, each formed of six folds of quills, two 
white, two purple, and again two white. Near the middle of the 
bands on the front and the back are crosses with purple centers, two 
folds of white quills forming each of the four sides. 

The second pair of moccasins belonging to the collection under 
consideration are each made of a piece of very thin doeskin, colored 
black. The decoration, a floral design, is formed of quills dyed 
various colors. The edge is bound with red silk of an old weave. 
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These moccasins were never worn and are now as fresh as when 
they were made, although they have been hi Florence since 1828. 

The knife-sheath mentioned above is shown in plate xxi, a. It is 
an interesting example of eighteenth century work, being made 
of heavy buckskin, colored black, similar to the moccasins just 
described. The extreme length is 280 mm. ; the pocket alone is 
190 mm. long. The decoration is folded quill work, forming a 
lozenge-shaped pattern, each line being made up of three rows of 
quills — one red, one white, and the third blue. Across the top of 
the pocket are two bands of folded quills ; a fringe, formed probably 
of tufts of deer or moose hair, formerly extended along the bottom 
edge of the lower of these decorated bands, but it has disappeared, 
only the fourteen narrow strips of skin to which it was attached 
now remaining. A narrow band of quillwork runs along the edge 
of the top. The whole sheath is outlined with small white opaque 
beads of European manufacture. 

The second and smallest specimen on plate xxi {b) is one of two 
similar pieces in the same collection. This is not a very old piece, 
but is interesting on account of the material of which it is made, 
namely, the scaly skin of the tail of a beaver. 

The third sheath (pi. xxi, c) is an unusually good example of a 
western type, made of heavy skin. The length is 280 mm. and 
the width at the top 90 mm. The quillwork decoration of the band 
is well made and the quills are dyed various bright colors. The 
long fringe is bound at intervals with white quills and terminates in 
tufts of hair, colored red. The edge of this sheath is outlined with 
a narrow line of quills, alternating red, white, and blue. 

In the Kircheriano Museum in Rome there are four specimens 
which were collected by Maximilian, Prince of Wied-Neuwied, 
among the Omaha. One is a knife-sheath somewhat similar to 
the one just described, a horse bridle, and a saddle blanket, the last 
two having a similar decoration in quillwork. The fourth object 
and the most interesting is a club formed of a natural root, gnarled 
and knotted at one end and tapering to the other. The smaller end 
is bound with tanned skin, which served as the handle ; around the 
upper end of the skin wrapping is a band of quillwork similar in 
design and workmanship to that on the other objects. The entire 
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length of the club is about one meter. The sheath in the Florence 
Museum probably belonged originally to the same collection as 
this club. 

The small museum in the Collegio di Propaganda Fide, in Rome, 
has a very rich ethnological collection from Africa and a small 
miscellaneous collection from other parts of the world, including a 
few notable and rare objects from North America. 

The gem of the North American collection is a piece of wam- 
pum, which is probably the finest existing example of that form of 
art. This superb specimen is formed of fifteen rows of beads ag- 
gregating 1,940 mm. in length and 108 mm. in width. Each row 
consists of 646 beads, making a total of 9,690. Although made in 
a single straight piece in the regular form of a 'belt,* this was 
evidently intended for an entirely different purpose. As will 
be seen in plate xxii, it has been arranged and fastened in such 
a manner as to form a loop, allowing the ends to hang to an 
equal length. This peculiar form, as well as the figures and sym- 
bols which are represented in white beads, makes it appear to have 
been intended for use as a stole, and it is so designated in the 
museum. It was probably made for some missionary in the St 
Lawrence valley or in the Iroquois country. As has already been 
stated, there are fifteen rows of beads. Between these there is a 
narrow strip of tanned buckskin extending the entire length and 
continuing as a fringe at each end. The beads are strung on two 
threads of sinew, one of which passes on each side of the interven- 
ing strips of buckskin. 

The interesting designs represented in white beads suggest on 
one side Christianity, on the other paganism. Considering this ob- 
ject as a stole with the ends hanging down in front, the first figure 
on the right is probably intended to represent the chapel of the 
mission. One window is represented, as well as a cross over the 
doorway ; next are several characters which may identify the mis- 
sion ; beyond these are two keys, crossed, the meaning of which is 
obvious. The two figures in the middle evidently represent the 
missionary and an Indian, the former being on the right, and the 
latter on the left, holding a cross, the Christian symbol, between 
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them. The figure which is assumed to represent the Indian is hold- 
ing another object also, but what it is, is difficult to say. Beyond 
this figure is a zigzag pattern ending in what seems to represent two 
arrows, crossed. Next 
is a human figure, an 
Indian grasping a bow 
in one hand. The last 
two designs suggest 
a pipe and a pine tree. 
It will be noticed that 
the designs on the 
two extreme ends are 
different. 

That the history of 
this unique piece is 
not known is to be re- 
gretted ; but its pres- 
ence in the museum 
in the Collegio di 
Propaganda Fide may 
be accepted as proof 
of its having been 
brought from Amer- 
ica by a missionary. 




Fig. 12. — Figure on a Huron wampum belt in the 
Trocadero Museum, Paris. 



There is a similarity between the figure of the Indian holding a 
bow, on the piece just described, and four figures on a Huron belt 
presented by Professor Hamy in his work illustrating the Galerie 
Americaine du Musee d' Ethnographic du Trocadero in Paris. The 
accompanying sketch (fig. 12) of one of the figures on that belt was 
made from this illustration. While the figures on the speci- 
men now in Rome are placed across the band, those on the other 
extend lengthwise, as may be seen by comparing the two illustra- 
tions. 

The large Onondaga belt figured by Professor Holmes ^ is a trifle 
longer than the specimen in Rome, each now being formed of 650 
beads, and there is close similarity in the human figures repre- 
sented on both pieces. 
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There are other examples of wampum in the same collection, al 
of minor importance in comparison with the one described, but 
interesting nevertheless. One is a small band, 
about 250 mm. in length, formed of four rows 
of beads. The beads appear to be old and 
much worn ; but they have been newly strung 
on yellow wool, which detracts greatly from 
the value of the piece. Two small pipes, made 
of grayish steatite, with an opening for the 
stem forming an acute angle with the bowl, 
have each a perforation through the under part. 
To each of these is attached a single string of 
wampum, alternating purple and white. Both 
pipes are new, never having been used ; but 
the beads, like those forming the small band, 
appear to be old — certainly much older th^n 
the pipes to which they are attached. These 
three pieces seem to belong together, and the 
beads may be the remnants of an old belt. It 
is not known when or where the specimens 
were collected. 

Another object worthy of attention in the 
same collection is a small club (figure 13). 
The dimensions are: length 320 mm.; the 
handle, which is rectangular in section, is 23 
mm. wide and 1 1 mm. thick ; the ball at the end is 47 mm. in diam- 
eter. The whole is made of a single piece of wood, rather heavy 
and dark in color. It shows the effect of long use, being much worn 
and highly polished. Long, narrow strips of tanned buckskin are 
wound round the lower part of the handle ; probably these were orig- 
inally wound smooth and even, but they have become loosened. At 
short intervals the strip of skin is bound with porcupine quills 
colored red and white. The question naturally arises, for what 
purpose was this small club used ? It is too small and light to 
have been serviceable as a weapon, although in form it resembles 




Fig. 13. — Small club 
in the Museum of the 
CoUegio di Propaganda 
Fide, Rome. 



lArt in Shell of the Ancient Americans, in Second Report of the Bureau of Eth 
nology^ 1883, pi. xlii. 
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the primitive club of many American tribes. It may have been used 
as a drumstick, for which purpose it would have served admirably. 

Both museums in Rome, the Kircheriano and that in the Propa- 
ganda Fide, have interesting old examples of small boxes made of 
birch bark, with covers, the whole being decorated with porcupine 
quillwork in various designs. An unusually large and fine specimen 
is in the latter museum. In the same collections are several strips 
of birch bark and thin strips of cedar, covered with symbols and 
totems of Algonquian origin. The pieces of bark were at one time 
folded and attached in the form of a book, but it is evident several 
pieces are missing. 

Among the specimens from the eastern part of America in Pro- 
fessor Giglioli's collection is one of special historic interest. It is 
an adz or gouge made of granite, 215 mm. in length, 62 mm. in 
width, with a maximum thickness of 37 mm. Attached to it is a 
label, so old and discolored that only the first part of the writing 
can be deciphered ; it reads : 

HaCHE DES INDIENS QUI SOUS LA CONDUITE DE LEUR CHEF BrANT, EN 
1790, MASSACRERENT ET PRECIPITERENT DANS l'HuDSON 25 PERSONNES 
sous LE COMMANDEMENT. . . 

On a small label is written : 

TuscARORA — Splitting Foot. 

There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of the labels, so faded 
and discolored they are ; and it is interesting to know that the so- 
called adz was probably used as a weapon, and that at a compara- 
tively late day. 

Many excellent catlinite pipes are to be seen in the older collec- 
tions in Europe, a number of them having the characteristic stem 
often a meter in length and decorations of quillwork, tufts of hair, 
or feathers. 

One very good specimen in the Propaganda Fide bears a label 
on which is written : 

Pipe offerte a Sa Saintete par le chef Ma-za-kah au nom des 
Sioux et de Sauteux, 

but unfortunately neither date nor locality is mentioned. The pipe 

AM. ANTH., N. S,, 8 — 17. 
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is rather large and well leaded ; the stem is long and flat, and is 
partly covered with quillwork. 

In the Kircheriano Museum in Rome, as well as in the Anthro- 
pological Museum in Florence, are preserved several excellent ex- 
amples of pipes. One in the former collection, made of a piece of 
beautiful catlinite, and having a long base and a conical bowl, is 
decorated with narrow bands of lead. The stem belonging to it is 
nearly a meter in length and for about one- third of the distance 
from the mouth-piece is covered with excellent quillwork. This is 
divided into five panels or sections of equal size. The first, third, 
and fifth sections are white and have in the center a thunder-bird 
in black ; the second and fourth have a red ground, the former 
being plain while in the latter there is a thunder-bird worked 
in white quills. The sections are divided by two narrow lines of 
black quills, between which are dots of black and white. The 
decoration on the other side is rather different. 

A long inscription written on the stem is so badly rubbed and 
worn as to be scarcely legible ; however, it is possible to make out 
the word " Commissioner '* and the date, **Aug. 20th 1825.'' 
Now, during the month of August, 1825, a United States ^com- 
missioner,' Governor Lewis Cass, met representatives of different 
tribes, including the Ojibway, the Sauk and Foxes, and the Sioux, 
at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, and there formulated a treaty which 
was signed on the igth day of the month named. It is safe to 
consider this pipe as being one used by the Sioux at that time, as 
the date it bears was the day after the signing of the treaty. It is 
unfortunate that we cannot read the entire inscription, for it would 
probably be of historical value. 

There is another pipe, also in the Kircheriano Museum, which 
may have been obtained at the same time. It also is of catlinite, 
not leaded, but having above the base, back of the bowl and facing 
the smoker, the figure of a small animal, probably intended to repre- 
sent a mink or a marten. The stem belonging to this pipe is nearly 
a meter in length, broad and flat, and covered for about one-third 
of its length with quillwork alternating in plain broad bands in red 
and yellow. 

Two bags, one made of an entire beaver skin, the other of the 
skin of a smaller animal, probably date from the same period. 
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Originally both were excellent specimens, the tails being covered 
with elaborate quillwork ; but now they are in a poor state of pres- 
ervation. 

Returning to the subject of pipes, the Florence Museum has 
some very good examples of both Sioux and Algonquian work. 

One Sioux specimen has an excellent stem, exactly one meter 
in length, covered with quills for a distance of 310 mm. from the 
smaller end. This is divided into sections similar to the pipe in 
Rome, and the pattern is also the same ; but nothing is known of 
its history. 

A curious specimen in this collection is an elaborately carved 
pipe of greenish steatite, measuring 1 3 5 mm. in length. Originally 
three human figures were represented astride the base, but the 
greater portion of two of them has been broken and lost. This 
belongs to the same class of work as the ** Chippewa pipe '* figured 
by Doctor Wilson.^ 

An unusually beautiful old catlinite pipe in Professor Giglioli's 
collection is figured in plate xx, b. The ornaments attached to the 
ears and nose are of silver. This piece was obtained in Paris some 
years ago and probably dates from early in the nineteenth century. 

There are other objects in these institutions that have been 
brought from America. These include garments of buckskin, 
beaded moccasins and belts, knife-sheaths, and bags, all compara- 
tively modern and of no special interest, but necessary to represent 
the arts of the native tribes. On the foregoing pages are briefly 
described the oldest and the most valuable and interesting objects 
from North America preserved in Italian collections. These, by 
the kindness of Professors Mantegazza and Pigorini, I have been 
able to study and photograph ; and to Professor Giglioli I am under 
special obligation for advice and friendly interest, and for the bene- 
fit and pleasure derived from studying his magnificent private 
collection. 

As the specimens illustrated in this article were never before 
photographed, I trust this short account of them may be of interest 
to students of American ethnology. 
Florence, Italy. 



• Prehistoric Man, vol. I, p. 392. 



